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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


N FRIDAY afternoon, March 24, a section of the Educational Conference 
will be devoted to the work of the Building Principal, with particular 
reference to the elementary school. Historically, the principal ante- 

dates the superintendent. An old adage runs, “As is the principal, so is the 
school.” It is by no means clear, however, that as other types of supervising 
officials have been developed, the building principal has maintained the status, 
and dignity which were formerly his. Yet it is certain that at no time more than 
now has an appreciation of the high standing and professional importance of the 
principal been desirable. We gather from many quarters the notion that his 
office has been debased and that in too many instances, he has: become either 
merely a head teacher, or a dispenser of supplies, and spanker of bad boys. 
Whether or not this is true, principals will certainly welcome the fact that an 
important section of the Conference will be devoted to their interests. 

Two outside speakers will address the principals on Friday afternoon. 
They have been selected because one of them is, and the other has been, 
conspicuously successful as a building principal in an elementary school. 
Dr. Arthur C. Perry, Jr., formerly principal of a large elementary school in 
Brooklyn, is one of the speakers. He will talk on “The Status of the Principal.” 
Although Dr. Perry is not an Ohio man, we judge from the way he is seeking 
the publications of the State Department and of other administrative units 
that his “local color” will be excellent. He is the author of the one best book 
on the elementary principal, namely, ‘The Management of a City School.” 
The writer remembers visiting Dr. Perry’s school some years ago, when it was 
a Mecca for those who were interested in observing a splendid organization. 
It will be an unusual privilege to hear Dr. Perry. 

The other outside speaker who will address the elementary principals’ 
section is Angelo Patri. Mr. Patri needs no introduction to any American 
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audience. While he occupies no position entitling him to be called superin- 
tendent, or director, or professor—while in short he is merely a principal—he 
has exemplified so high a type of principalship that he has become kuown all 
over the country. He isin great demand asa lecturer. His daily articles in the 
“New York Evening Post” attract wide attention. The school people of Ohio 
are exceedingly fortunate in that Principal Patri has consented to attend our 
Educational Conference, and not only to speak at the general meeting, but to 
address the principals’ section. It is to that section that he will bring the 
particular professional thought which has given him his eminence among 


school men. 


RESEARCH IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

It is an old doctrine which we 
encounter year after year in discus- 
sions of the functions of colleges and 
universities, that there are two aspects 
of educational endeavor. One is 
teaching and the other is research. 
The university which abridges its ac- 
tivities in either of these directions 
stultifies itself. Some of our higher ed- 
ucational institutions emphasize re- 
search to such an extent that con- 
servative people become alarmed. 
It is true that there is danger in this 
direction. Teaching service can be 
estimated in amount using such units 
as hours, students, or student-hours. 
Research, however, is intangible in 
many of its aspects; and when the uni- 
versity professor has a short teaching 
program in order that he may carry on 
research, there is an evident need, 
both for his own protection and for that 
of the institution, of some way of 
knowing that the research work which 
he does is really important. 


EDITORIAL 


Both Mr. Perry and Mr. Patri will conduct Round Table 
discussions at the conclusion of their papers. 


The question of research in the pub- 
lic schools differs only in degree from 
the question as it arises in higher edu- 
cational institutions. The two-fold 
obligation which rests upon the college 
or university to be at once a teaching 
and an investigating institution rests no 
less directly upon the public school 
system. With the tremendous strides 
in the development of instruments of 
measurement, the opportunity and 
the need for research has become so 
great that it exceeds the resources of 
the higher educational institutions. In 
short, we must have in research some- 
thing resembling quantity produc- 
tion. Not just a few persons devoting 
a fraction of their time to the study 
of educational problems but many 
people participating under the guid- 
ance of those who can lay out the 
work, are required for even a scratch- 
ing of the surface. 

It is the duty of teachers, principals, 
and superintendents to impress upon 
boards of education and{school patrons 
that some energy, time, and money 
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should be devoted to research. To 
require the utmost from every teacher 
and school officer in the way of in- 
struction and to neglect the vitalizing 
influence of the spirit of inquiry is to 
degrade the teacher below that profes- 
sional status which we are all seeking 
to establish. Moreover, the product of 
research, carried on co-operatively by 
many people, will push the frontiers 
of knowledge forward along many 
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sectors. It is not too much to expect 
that the combined efforts of the school 
people may, with proper co-ordination, 
result in some fundamental and ade- 
quate solutions to present problems, 

Our belief in short is, that teaching 
and research are supplementary activ- 
ities having a place in any educational 
institution worthy of the name, whether 
that institution be a university or a 
little red school house. 


COMMON SENSE IN THE USE OF TESTS 
B. R. Buckingham 


I have already indicated what I 
mean by common sense—that it is the 
judgment which is reached by common 
consent after the evidence in the case 
is at hand. I have tried to show that 
the tendency appears to be toward the 
organization of testing with reference 
to purposes, and I have pointed 
out some of these purposes. I have 
not attempted to be exhaustive. In 
an article by Professor Capps of the 
University of Missouri which will 
appear shortly in the Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, an account is given 
of the purposes which writers and users 
of tests have recognized. ‘We were 
amazed,” he says, “at the number and 
variety of assigned functions.” 

Is it not clear then that, if there is 
this variety of uses and if it is good 
common sense to select the ones which 
seem most desirable and to set these 
up as purposes, this implies not 
only some co-operative thinking on the 
part of the organizers of the testing 
program but also some definite plan- 


ning before the testing can be begun? 
In other words, is it not clear that 
our testing program must be prepared 
for? 

There must be a feeling that these 
problems—these purposes which we 
have in mind—need to be solved, and 
that in their solution standardized 
tests will be helpful. To those who 
are organizing the testing the next 
question is how to assure one’s self 
that this need is generally entertained, 
Remember that in a certain sense we 
must “‘sell” the tests to the teacher, 
This does not mean any claptrap or 
sharp dealing. We aren’t selling somes 
thing that nobody wants. But it does 
involve laying the cards on the table 
and stating the situation with clear- 
ness, vigor, and tact. 

In the first place, we may appropri- 
ately point out the wide and unfor- 
tunate variability among pupils taught 
as a group. Examples of this lie all 
about us, not only in actual practice 
but in the literature. For instance, 
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(taking a case almost at random) 
among 112 kindergarten children in 
the same school system mental ages 
ranged from three years to over seven 
and one-half. The kindergartners in 
this system were being called upon to 
train children ranging from those who 
were just able to point to parts of the 
body, name familiar objects, and give 
their own sex and last name to those 
whose mentality was almost equal to 
iat of the average third grader. Again, 
among five first-grade classes the 
average age in one class was found to 
be five years seven months, in another 
seven years eight months. It may 
appropriately be pointed out that the 
teachers of these classes, all of whom 
were in the same system and all of 
whom were being called upon to pro- 
duce the same results, were being 
given an impossible task. 

In the second place, one may easily 
demonstrate as a corollary to the ex- 
treme variability among pupils that 
the progress of pupils must be unsat- 
isfactory. If we have children in the 
third grade who are up to average 
eighth-grade children in spelling, if 
the arithmetic ability of a quarter or a 
fifth of the children in one grade sur- 
passes that of average children in the 
next higher grade, it is clear that the 
progress of many children has been 
unsatisfactory. 

In the third place, we may show that 
judgments regarding teachers are often 
mere opinions and that they are some- 
times not free from the taint of favor- 
itism. Under the latter circumstances 
the favorites will, of. course, be quite 
content; but in the majority of cases 
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teachers will prefer to be judged by 
what they do with the pupil material 
at their disposal rather than to be 
unjustly rated. 

Finally and in general, it can be 
shown that teachers, principals, and 
superintendents are being forced by 
the exigencies of the situations in 
which they find themselves to pass 
judgments upon methods, subject 
matter, and administrative arrange- 
ments without having at hand facts 
which will make their judgments 
accurate or convincing. At this point 
people differ and become acrimonious. 
It is only when facts, recognized, as 
such, are open to the scrutiny of all 
that differences disappear. 
ie Along with the showing of the con- 
ditions into which years of conflicting 
opinion have forced us, we may in 
developing our testing program like- 
wise show the inadequacy of the ordi- 
nary methods—i. e., of the methods 
which have produced this unfortunate 
result. We cannot, for example, very 
materially reduce the variation among 
pupils through utilizing the judgments 
of teachers or by testing pupils with 
home-made devices. Many an article 
has been written to show how fallible 
are the judgments of teachers. There 
is here no emphasis on the word 
“‘teachers.”” One might just as well say 
human beings in general. A group of 
twenty-four teachers, rating the same 
answers to ten problems in percentage, 
gave marks ranging from 65 to 94. 
Lively argument ensued and the teach- 
ers asked for a chance to try again. 
They were then given an eighth-grade 
history paper on which they worked 
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hard for half an hour. Curiously 
enough, the highest and lowest ratings 
were exactly the same as in the case of 
the arithmetic paper. When such 
matters are brought to the attention 
of teachers and proved in their own 
persons, one wonders if they can ever 
again feel the old security that led 
them to fail a pupil at 68 when the 
passing mark was 70. 

There are many other ways in 
which the inadequacy of ordinary 
methods may be demonstrated. Judg- 
ments of teachers—and the same may 
be said of any other class of persons— 
are extremely unreliable as regards 
the difficulty or importance of ques- 
‘tions, problems, words, or any other 
tasks or items involved in school work. 
For example, among four teachers 
who were asked to arrange twelve 
history questions in the order of 
importance, Teacher A rated a certain 
question as most important while 
Teacher C rated the same question as 
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eleventh in importance. The question 
which Teacher B thought most im- 
portant, Teacher A thought was next 
to the last in importance; while the 
question which Teacher D regarded as 
of least importance among the twelve, 
Teacher A thought was second in 
importance. Again, I found in my 
own investigation of spelling that 
when I gave a list of fifty words to 
two hundred teachers and asked them 
to arrange the words in the order of 
their difficulty, one-fourth of the 
teachers regarded the word which 
was really the hardest of all as either 
the easiest or next to the easiest. 

By a somewhat circuitous route, 
therefore, we have come to the idea 
that in order to make the purposes of 
our testing generally felt, we must in 
some way conduct a campaign of 
preparation. In continuing this article, 
I shall discuss that phase of the com- 
mon sense of testing. 

(To be continued) 


RESEARCH PROBLEMS 
Under this heading we shall set up problems in which the Bureau 
of Educational Research is interested and in which the co-operation 
of the schools is solicited. We shall also present important questions 
or topics which have been proposed by the school people together 


with our comment on them. 


The Influence of Latin on English 
Spelling 

The responsibility for one section of the 
Latin investigation, which is being con- 
ducted by the American Classical League, 
has been assumed by our Bureau. The prob- 
lem is to investigate the influence of Latin on 
English spelling and to make suggestions as 
to materials and methods of teaching which 


will insure this transfer. The first project is 
to construct a spelling scale of words of def- 
initely Latin and non-Latin origin. Returns 
on a preliminary list of 410 words have been 
received from grades seven to twelve 
inclusive in ten school systems in different 
parts of the country. This material is now 
being tabulated. A spelling scale of fifty 
words, with four equivalent forms, will be 
completed about February 20. 


= 


Extensive and Intensive Study 

The Bureau of Educational Research pro- 
poses to investigate the effect of long and 
short periods of practice or study, and the 
conditions under which learning takes place 
so far as these conditions relate to practice 
or learning periods. 

This subject is more or less psychological 
in its nature, and as far as it has been inves- 
tigated hitherto, it has related itself to lab- 
oratory processes. The effect of long and 
short periods upon the learning of nonsense 
syllables, the memorizing of poetry, the 
mastery of the number combinations, etc., 
has largely been confined to a few subjects. 
We intend to try to take the question into 
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the public schools. If, for example, there 
are two hundred minutes per week available 
for the teaching of a given subject, is it bet- 
ter to use these two hundred minutes in five 
periods of forty minutes each or to make a 
larger number of shorter periods or a smaller 
number of longer ones? 

The question ramifies as one analyzes it. 
It concerns itself not only with drill periods 
but with the policy of program making. 
Shall we, for example, concentrate our sixth- 
grade geography teaching into a few weeks 
and teach geography all the time, or is it 
better to adopt the usual procedure? 

Those who are interested in the study of 
this question are invited to correspond with 
the Director of the Bureau. 


EDUCATIONAL READINGS 


Under the heading of “Educational Readings” we plan to furnish 
pointers on educational research material. We shall not confine our- 
selves to recent publications nor to publications of any particular 
type. We shall consider recency, availability, and usefulness; but the 


greatest of these is usefulness. 


Teachers’ Salary Schedule 


The superintendent of schools has con- 
stantly before him the problem of teachers’ 
salaries. Many inquiries have been received 
by the Bureau in regard to this question. 
In order that School Superintendents in 
Ohio may become acquainted with what is 
being done elsewhere, the following articles 
and suggestions are given: 

The 1921 Annual Proceedings of the 
National Educational Association is espe- 
cially rich in articles concerning the pay of 
teachers. Such addresses as the following 
will be found in this volume: Merit Promo- 
tion of Teachers—Knapp; A Massachusetts 
Plan of Grading Teachers’ Salaries— 
Wheeler; Foundation Principles for Grading 
Salaries—A Pennsylvania Plan—Downes; 
The Rating of Teachers—Hervey; Salary 
Differences, If Any, Based on the Rank or 
Class of the Teacher—Ballou and Newlon. 

Dr. E. S. Evenden, who has made an 
extensive study of teachers’ salaries and 


salary schedules in the United States also 
presents in this volume ‘Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Grading Teachers’ Salaries.” A 
condensed statement of these principles 
follows: ‘‘(1) Minimum salary for all teaeh- 
ers should be high enough to afford a living 
wage for twelve months. (2) Minimum sal- 
ary should vary for different amounts of 
training secured by the beginning teacher. 
(3) Maximum salary should be high enough 
to justify looking upon teaching as a career. 
(4) Maximum salary should vary according 
to the preparation of the teacher. (5) It 
should also be common practice to pay 
teachers of unusual ability more than the 
schedule maximum. (6) There should not 
be salary distinction between various school 
divisions when training and experience are 
the same. (7) Salary increases should be of 
sufficient size to be perceptible in the teach- 
er’s annual budget. They should approxi- 
mate 10 per cent of the salary. (8) 
Increases should vary in number and amount 
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for teaching with varying amounts of 
training and experience. (9) Successful 
experience in other cities should be recog- 
nized when a teacher is employed in a city. 
(10) Increases should not be given automat- 
ically to all teachers who are retained in 
the system. Instead, they should serve as 
a constant incentive to growth and develop- 
ment during teaching.” 

Any superintendent contemplating the 


grading of teachers’ salaries should take 
into consideration these ten principles. 
Other articles which will be suggestive to 
the superintendents are: Trends of School 
Costs—W. R. Burgess, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 E. 22d St., New York City; The 
Mt. Vernon (New York) Schedule, School 
Board Journal, Nov., 1921, p. 103; The New 
Schedule at Paterson, New Jersey, The 
School Board Journal, Nov., 1921, p. 91. 


NOTES ON THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Sectional Meetings 


Readers of No. 1 of our BuLtitetin 
are already aware that something 
unusual is in progress at Ohio State 
University. They know that a remark- 
able educational conclave is being 
prepared. We have indicated that a 
large number of sectional meetings 
would take place as a part of the 
Second Annual Educational Confer- 
ence. The following are the sections 
which have so far been adopted, to- 
gether with the chairmen of the 
committees in charge of them: 

(1) Administrative and Supervisory 
Research, Professor C. C. McCracken; 
(2) Art, Professor C. F. Kelly; (3) Bio- 
logical Science, Professor Herbert 
Osborn; (4) Clinical Psychology, Dr. 
H. H. Goddard; (5) Educational Tests, 
Dr. Luella W. Pressey; (6) Element- 
ary Principals, Professor B. R. 
Buckingham; (7) English, Professor 
J.V. Denny; (8) High School Principals, 
Professor F. C. Landsittel; (9) History, 
Professor G. W. Knight; (10) Indus- 
trial Education, E. L. Usry; (11) 
Latin, Professor A. W. Hodgman; 
(12) Mathematics, C. L. Arnold; (13) 


Evans; (14) Music, Mr. R. D. Hughes; 
(15) Non-biological Science, Professor 
A. D. Cole; (16) Physical Education, 
Professor L. W. St. John; (17) 
Psychological Tests, Professor Sydney 
L. Pressey; (18) Teacher Training, 
Professor B. H. Bode. 

All these sectional meetings, and 
doubtless others to be announced 
later, will take place on Friday, March 
24, 1922. Any one who is interested in 
a particular section is invited to 
communicate with the chairman of 
that section, and to suggest appro- 
priate topics for discussion. Each 
chairman is being requested to furnish 
the Conference Committee with data 
concerning his plans. This material 
will be printed in part on the last page 


_ of this issue and the immediately subse- 


quent issues of the BuLtetin. Section 
chairmen are also being asked to fur- 
nish the Conference Committee with 
a list of names of persons to whom we 
may appropriately send additional in- 
formation concerning particular meet- 
ings. 

If you want to be sure that your 
name is put on the mailing list, write 


Modern Languages, Professor M. B. « to the chairman of the section in which 
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you are interested and recrzcsit him to 
submit your name. A. sufficient 
address for each of the chairmen is 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


High School Principals’ Section 
(F. C. LanpsitteL, Chairman) 

The position of the high-school prin- 
cipal is a truly professional one. High- 
school principals, moreover, may be 
said to have reached a level of individ- 
ual attainment that comports credit- 
ably with the professional responsibil- 
ities which as a class they sustain. In 
the section of the Educational Con- 
ference which is to be devoted to their 
interests, activities will be put upon 
a plane favoring principals’ actual 
leadership in the realm of secondary 
education. The outstanding problem 
before the section will be that of har- 
monizing the differentiated high school 
program with the common interest of 
citizenship. Two addresses will be 
given by acknowledged leaders in high 
school work, opportunity being af- 
forded for general discussion of each 
one; and an hour, or thereabouts, will 
be devoted to a principals’ round 
table. The questions to be discussed 
in this latter section of the program 
will be those proposed by the princi- 
pals themselves. It will be an oppor- 
tunity to get light and help on some of 
the advanced issues attending high 
school administration of today. You 
will find it worth while without ques- 
tion, Mr. Principal, to be present. 
You will not learn how to keep pupils 
from spilling the ink, but you may 
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yourself be saved from “spilling the 
beans” in laying out pupils’ programs 
of work. Mr. J. H. Painter, Principal 
of Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio, 
will preside over the section. Princi- 
pals are invited to send to Mr. Painter 
questions which they would like to 
have discussed. 


Physical Education Section 
(L. W. St. Joun, Chairman) 

The physical education section will 
consider the problems arising in con- 
nection with the organization and ad- 
ministration of interscholastic and ele- 
mentary school athletics and the gen- 
eral programs of physical and health 
education in the schools. 

Mr. L. W. St. John and Dr. J. W. 
Wilce will lead in the discussion of the 
athletic problems and Dr. J. H. Nich- 
ols and Miss Ethel Scofield will dis- 
cuss physical and health education in 
the schools. The Conference is being 
planned with the idea of affording 
ample opportunity for discussion of 
the school problems which are of vital 
interest to Superintendents, Principals 
and Teachers just at this time, when 
physical and health education is being 
recognized as one of the fundamental 
objectives in elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools. 

In connection with the sectional 
meeting the Department of Physical 
Education is planning a physical edu- 
cation exhibit to include forms, organ- 
ization charts, pictures, health posters, 
etc., visualizing the various phases of 
physical and health education in 
schools and colleges. 
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